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THE ETHICS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS.* 

He will teach " a blinding superstition," said Theophrastus 
Such, who teaches " that a theory of human well-being can be 
constructed in disregard of the influences that have made us 
human." If modern thought has any new truth to contribute 
to the inherited stock of ethical wisdom, it is because we are 
in a position to study more minutely than was possible in earlier 
days, and to interpret more exactly, the forces and conditions 
by which our human nature has been wrought. We shall find 
them to be not altogether different in kind from those that were 
recognized by Plato, Aristotle, and Kant. Indeed, the Greek 
conceptions were truer than some later ones. Most of the 
ethical systems that have been constructed since the Protestant 
Reformation have dealt directly with the individual, and have 
attempted to work from the individual to society. In this they 
have been not wholly wrong. Centuries of suppression of 
individuality by Church and State had obscured one-half of 
moral truth. Men needed to be reminded that the individual, 
once he comes into existence, has a value in and for himself, 
and must be counted as a force reacting on society. But to 
the extent that ethical systems have assumed the individual as 
an independent starting-point of social and moral phenomena, 

* This paper is in substance the concluding lecture of a course on "The 
Theory of Social Progress," delivered by Professor Giddings at the School of 
Applied Ethics, in July, 1892. 
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they have been radically untrue. The Greeks never failed to 
see that all rational life is a product of social conditions. To 
the Greek, says Butcher, " ' The man versus the state' was a 
phrase unknown ; the man was complete in the state ; apart 
from it he was not only incomplete, he had no rational exist- 
ence. Only through the social organism could each part, by 
adaptation to the others, develop its inherent powers." Never- 
theless, this doctrine of the creation of man by society was by 
no means completely thought out in the minds of those writers 
who first formulated it, and those who last concerned them- 
selves about it left much to be added by the students of a later 
time. Aristotle's comparative study of one hundred and fifty- 
eight different communities, which enabled him first among 
scientific investigators to show in detail how and why the good 
life can have existence only in the organized state, was a theo- 
retical no less than a practical advance beyond the speculative 
insight of Plato. In like manner, our modern study of social 
progress is an advance, both theoretical and practical, beyond 
the work of Plato and Aristotle, and beyond the philosophy 
of man as it stood when post-Kantian idealism had achieved 
in Germany its task of reviving Hellenic moods of thought. 
The assertion demands, perhaps, a single word of explanation. 
They misapprehend the work of science who oppose it to 
speculative philosophy, as if one must choose between them 
which god he will serve. It may be that our modern science can 
discover few great truths of which at least some glimmerings 
were not seen in ancient Greece. The very doctrine of evo- 
lution is in that sense not new. But the mission of science 
is a patient conversion of insight into sight ; of dialectic into 
knowledge. Our advantage is not in a surer conviction than 
Aristotle held, that he who can live without society must be 
either a beast or a god ; it is in a minute and relatively precise 
knowledge of those slow but certain processes of biological 
and social change by which the transformation of brutality into 
humanity is effected. And we cannot afford to despise this 
more perfect knowledge, as but a tedious elaboration of ideas 
long since familiar and accepted. It is itself a new factor in 
the social process. In the fateful game of chess with the 
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unseen antagonist of Mr. Huxley's picture, it enables man to 
play with the cool and calculating joy of one who knows the 
meaning and the end of every move ; knows, too, that on the 
other side the play, though real and relentless, is always just, 
patient, and fair. 

Therefore, chief among the relations of cause and effect in 
the wonderful process that has made us human, is one that 
brings together, in a complete truth, the partial explanations 
that we owe to Athens, with other explanations, no less par- 
tial, that have been worked out in our own day. The action 
of a social medium upon intelligence and character on the 
one hand, natural selection and survival on the other, — these 
influences together have created human faculty. There came 
a time in the long struggle for existence, as Mr. Wallace has 
shown, when mental resource counted for more than physical 
strength. But anthropoid apes and simian men, we have every 
reason to suppose, acquired mental resources through their 
social habits, which multiplied experiences and made tradition 
possible. The intelligence that association created has never 
ceased to depend on association for perpetuation and growth. 
Deprived of comradeship by circumstance or law, men go back 
to the brutality from which they came. Wilfully rejecting 
companionship, they learn, with Manfred, that man is not yet 
qualified to act the part of god : 

..." There is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death." 

Therefore it has been the creatures best equipped with social 
habit and its products that have won and maintained supremacy 
in the ceaseless contention with physical nature and living 
enemies. Society is a means to a perfectly definite end, — 
namely, the survival of living creatures through a progressive 
evolution of their intelligence and sympathy. There can be 
no sociology worthy of the name which is not essentially an 
elaboration of this central principle. The notion that society 
is an end in itself amounts to an unthinkable proposition. At 
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the same time, the intelligence and the fraternity that asso- 
ciation creates react in their turn on society, making it more 
perfect as a working organization, nobler and purer as a medium 
of individual life. Thus the interpretation of man as a pro- 
gressive ethical being, and the interpretation of society as an 
ever-changing plexus of relationships, must proceed together. 
It is not enough to know with the philosophers of Greece that 
without society and social duty there can be no individual 
moral life. They understood well the problems of social order 
and the nature of personal worthiness. They knew that excel- 
lence is essentially a fact of organization : Plato's demonstra- 
tion that justice in the state and goodness in the individual 
life are neither more nor less than the co-ordinated play of 
mutually dependent and mutually limiting activities, in pro- 
portions harmonious with one another, and in perfect sub- 
ordination -to the unity of the whole, has never been equalled, 
certainly never surpassed, in ethical analysis. They were 
familiar, too, with a thousand aspects of social and of indi- 
vidual change. But they did not combine these elements into 
a synthetic conception. They were unable to unite the static 
with the dynamic factors of their problem, and so arrive at 
the peculiarly modern notion of a moving equilibrium. And 
therefore they failed to achieve an entirely true and sufficient 
philosophy of either man or the state. For life is not the 
whirl of a constant number of jugglers' plates, balanced on 
the sword-points of the players : it is a whirl in which new 
plates and new motions appear at every instant, compelling 
ever most delicate readjustments throughout the entire sys- 
tem, and yet without once disturbing seriously the approxi- 
mately perfect balance of the whole. The large and difficult 
conception, then, to which we must attain is that of a world in 
which there can be no true ethical phenomena except through 
a process, at once progressive and orderly, of mutual modi- 
fications and adaptations of man and society by each other ; 
in which each acquires, stage by stage, a more delicate com- 
plexity of organization. Of the many implications of this 
conception we must now examine some of the more im- 
portant. 
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In philosophy of every school the term personality stands 
for the highest synthetic product of mental evolution. True 
personality is a well-unified, self-conscious mental life, har- 
monious within itself, capable of indefinite expansion, and 
sympathetic with surrounding life because realizing and com- 
prehending in itself the manifold possibilities of life. It is 
the type at once of the concrete and the universal. One 
who thoroughly understands this will never make the mistake 
of believing, on the one hand, that utility is the fundamental 
word of ethics, or, on the other hand, that ethics can be com- 
plete without including utilitarianism. The fundamental word 
of ethics is integrity, — wholeness. There can be no utility 
apart from a consciousness capable of wants and satisfactions. 
The integrity, the unity, the internal harmony of that con- 
sciousness is therefore the first necessity. The strongest 
ethical terms, as right, truth, obligation, stand, in direct rela- 
tion to integrity rather than to utility. The joy of activity 
also, including the supreme satisfaction that one may find in 
self-sacrifice, is related to integrity first of all, for it implies 
the consistent action of the whole personality ; while utility 
is a quality not immediately of conduct as spontaneous activ- 
ity, but rather of its reactions. Therefore if integrity and 
utility come into direct conflict, utility must for the moment 
give way ; since self-conservation is preliminary to self-ex- 
pansion ; and because the vitality and the qualities of con- 
duct, by which all its own consequences are conditioned, are 
governed by its internal unity of purpose. But there can 
be no enduring integrity without development, no permanent 
conservation without progress. Therefore ethics cannot stop 
at integrity. It must expand into utilitarianism, and work 
out the laws of that cumulative happiness which is the reward 
and the confirmation of well-doing. 

Put this conception of personality side by side with our view 
of intelligence as a product of social conditions. Is it not 
evident that personality in this philosophical sense comes into 
being only in the relatively perfect society, which has passed 
beyond the limitations of tribal existence, and even of a 
narrow nationalism, into a sympathetic* relation to mankind 
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in all its varied phases of development ? If so, it is a prod- 
uct of progressive as distinguished from both stationary and 
anarchistic, or disintegrating, society, and the theory of per- 
sonality can be worked out only in terms of a theory of social 
progress. 

In detail this means that a society in which the highest type 
of mind can appear is one that has had, first, such a vigorous 
ethnical or national existence, and second, such varied contact 
with surrounding peoples, that it has become plastic without 
losing its distinctive character. In the nomenclature of evo- 
lution, it has acquired internal mobility without losing cohesion. 
By admixture of bloods a variable but not unstable physical 
nature has been produced. By numberless comparisons of one 
mode of civilization with another, a mental temper at once 
critical and catholic has been created. Prosperity and a rapidly- 
increasing population have constantly brought the young and 
enterprising to the front in the conduct of affairs. Selection 
has weeded out those who could neither learn nor forget. 
Force and authority in the social organization have so far 
given way to spontaneous initiative that the individual can find 
scope for the development of his latent powers, but not so far 
as to permit disintegration. Contact and converse being the 
conditions of progress, its phases are an increase of material 
well-being, an inclusive sympathy, a catholic rationality, and a 
flexible social constitution, adapting itself readily to changing 
conditions, yet of enduring strength. And since the conser- 
vation of energy is a fact of social as of physical phenomena, 
the essential nature of progress, beneath all conditions and 
phases, is a conversion of lower — that is, more simple, imper- 
fectly organized — modes of energy into higher. Economic 
activities transform the energies of physical nature into social 
force, of which there is no other source whatever, since artistic, 
religious, educational, and political activities are but a further 
transformation of the results of economic effort. In the medium 
of all these activities is moulded their final product, the human 
personality, which could come into being in no other way and 
under no other circumstances. 

Such are a few of the sociological facts that underlie ethical 
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problems. It is interesting to reflect that in a vague way the 
great truth which they contain, that without social progress 
there can be no human personality, and, therefore, no ethics, 
has always been present in popular consciousness. The ex- 
periences of individual life, of course, afford a basis for it, since 
the years from childhood to maturity are normally a period 
of increasing personal power, in which every ambitious man 
believes that he was born to accomplish some desirable trans- 
formation of the community. But social experiences in the 
mass have doubtless built the superstructure. Studies in eth- 
nology and comparative religions are pointing to the probable 
conclusion that faith in progress has been an essential element 
in every religious belief. Under some circumstances it may 
be the only element. Charity-workers in the slums of Paris 
and London report that an undefined, shadowy belief in a better 
state of things is the last trace of religious consciousness dis- 
coverable in whole classes of the very poor. What has been 
the genesis of the conviction ? Everywhere social advance has 
been brought about through successive waves of conquest. 
Naturally enough, in the minds of the conquerors the good 
order, the right order, has been identified with the new order 
of things which they have sought to establish. The evil 
order has been the old way of life that was followed by the 
subjugated enemies who are now reduced to serfdom. Good 
spirits are those who favor the plans of the enterprising and 
successful, in whose control are the shaping of public policy 
and the dictation of orthodox belief. It is true that ortho- 
doxy is no sooner born than it turns conservative and seeks to 
maintain itself against further change. But the effort is vain. 
Another conquest, or a new generation, brings new men and 
new issues to the fore, and a new orthodoxy stands ever ready 
to crowd the old relentlessly to the wall. The conquered and 
oppressed, on their part, have a doctrine of progress also. It 
is a faith in a future in which justice shall be done, when they 
shall be delivered from their captivity and in their turn put 
their ruthless enemies under foot. In time a closer intercourse 
and a finer feeling soften and blend these conflicting faiths into 
a belief in the ultimate happiness and perfection of all classes. 
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Crude and even visionary as it may be, this perennial faith 
in social progress is the motive power of moral life. Science 
must rectify it at a thousand points, but the very first word of 
an ethical science that is not charlatanism itself must be an 
unequivocal declaration that such faith in se is the beginning 
of righteousness. The first law of life is a law of motion. 
In society, as on the street, the preliminary duty is to 
" move on." The nation that has no further reconstructions 
to effect, no new ideals to realize in practice, has completed 
its work and will disappear before the warfare or the migra- 
tions of more earnest men. But the moving on must be 
developmental ; mere change is not evolution, but confusion ; 
and the nature and limitations of an evolutionary process, 
imperfectly recognized as yet in ethical discussion, are prac- 
tically unknown to popular thought. It is here, then, that 
the rectifying work of science must begin. Human society 
is not a something-for-nothing endowment order. The vision 
of a completed society, lacking neither material comfort nor 
any moral excellence, in which foolishness, want, and suffering 
could linger only as dim memories of an imperfect past, has 
had a strangely persistent fascination for speculative minds in 
every age. Common sense has never accepted the dream for 
reality; for common sense is a sceptic from the beginning. 
Philosophy has doubted if evil be not inherent in the nature of 
the world, and therefore ineradicable. But doubt and scep- 
ticism have fallen far short of reasoned demonstration from 
experience that the vision is inherently absurd. Yet the 
elements of the demonstration that science has been patiently 
working out in recent years are simple enough. The availa- 
ble energy of society at any given moment is strictly limited 
in amount. The total can be increased only by parting with 
some, in the thought and labor by which larger stores of 
physical energy, contained in the natural resources of the 
environment, are set free and converted to human use. All 
progress, therefore, is conditioned by cost, and if the law of 
conservation holds good in these matters, as we have assumed 
that it must, the cost will increase with the progress ; not, 
however, necessarily in the same ratio as the gain, since 
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riper knowledge should enable us to get more from physical 
nature with a given expenditure of human effort. In this 
simple form the limitations of progress present an economic 
rather than a moral problem, and need not detain us at the 
present time. But since society is an organic aggregate, the 
cost of progress takes on various complications, out of which 
grow ethical problems that are both grave and difficult. As 
was shown in the illustration of the moving equilibrium, 
society, as an aggregate that is simultaneously losing and 
absorbing motion, must experience an incessant rearrange- 
ment of its parts. This means two very important things : 
First, there can be no social gain that does not entail some- 
where, on the whole community or on a class, the break-up 
of long-established relations, interests, and occupations, and 
the necessity of a more or less difficult readjustment. Second, 
the increase of social activity, which is the only phase of 
progress that most people ever see at all, may so exceed the 
rate of constructive readjustment that the end is disorganiza- 
tion and ruin. 

For the further examination of these propositions let us 
translate them from physical terms into the language of feel- 
ing. This is legitimate, because the destruction of familiar 
relations and the necessity of establishing new ones are known 
immediately in consciousness in terms of hardship or suffer- 
ing; while any disorganization of social or individual life in- 
volves the pain of moral retrogression. The limitations of 
progress, then, are these : First, there can be no social prog- 
ress, and therefore no evolution of ethical personality, except 
at the price of an absolute, but not necessarily a relative, in- 
crease of suffering. Second, if the increase of social activity, 
which is one phase of progress, becomes disproportionate to 
the constructive reorganization of social relationships, which 
is the complementary phase, the increase of suffering will 
become degeneration and moral evil. 

Such limitations are not a cheering aspect of social prog- 
ress, but their reality is fully established in historical and 
statistical fact, and they sharply define our ethical obligations. 
The first of these sobering propositions has to be made a shade 
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darker still. The suffering that progress costs is borne for the 
most part vicariously. The classes who are displaced, whose 
interests and occupations are broken up by the relentless course 
of change, are not the ones who secure the joys of richer and 
ampler life. That which enormously benefits mankind is too 
often the irretrievable ruin of the few. For illustration, one 
need not be confined to the familiar facts of the wasting of 
barbarian peoples before the advance of civilization, or the 
sacrifice of life in national self-defence. The history of in- 
dustrial progress affords examples quite as striking, and essen- 
tially more significant, since they show that after society has 
settled down to the quiet occupations of peace the funda- 
mental conditions of its development remain unchanged. In 
reviewing them the sociologist expects to find that the mi- 
nority which thus suffers the pains of progress is composed 
mainly of the most unprogressive elements of the population, 
and he is not disappointed. But he finds evidences also that 
to some extent the sufferers are recruited by victims of pure 
misfortune ; neither their nature nor their conduct has been 
the cause of their undoing. 

When in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the growth 
of towns, money payments, and the commutation of week 
work loosened the bonds of custom and law that had held 
the serf to the manor, the entire commonwealth of England 
experienced an economic prosperity never before known. 
Population and wealth increased, and the free tenants, as a 
class, rose steadily in social position. They could cultivate 
more or less land, or engage in trade and obtain municipal 
charters. But the economic equality of an earlier day had 
disappeared. The growth of population brought men into 
the world for whom there were places enough, and more than 
enough, but not places already allotted to them in the social 
order. They were places that had to be discovered by intel- 
ligence and enterprise, qualities that are not possessed by all 
men equally. The full virgate of land was no longer secured 
by customary law to each family. Since the energetic and 
strong could control more, the easy-going and weak had to 
get on with less. In the towns the far-seeing and forehanded 
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quickly monopolized trade and the more profitable crafts. 
And so, while this comparative freedom of enterprise stimu- 
lated activity in a hundred ways that made England as a 
nation richer and stronger, it destroyed the old economic 
footing of the less competent members of society, and left 
them to struggle on, thenceforth, as a wage-earning class. 

Two hundred years later, in the sixteenth century, society 
was again transformed by the results of geographical dis- 
covery. Free capital and foreign commerce quickened in- 
dustry and thought into intense and brilliant life. " It was 
indeed a stirring time," writes Hyndman, obliged to admit 
that this period, which he calls the iron age of the peasantry 
and wage classes, was, nevertheless, one of marvellous prog- 
ress in other respects. " A new world was being discovered 
in art and in science in Europe as well as in actual existence on 
the other side of the Atlantic. . . . Never before had so great 
an impulse been given to human enterprise and human imagi- 
nation." But the splendor had its price, a price that socialists 
like Hyndman have superficially described and most imper- 
fectly understood. Political integration had been going on. 
The struggle of contending factions had been costly, and the 
re-established national life, with its manifold activities, was 
more costly. Barons discharged the bands of retainers that 
were no longer needed in civil strife. To better their fortunes 
they enclosed common lands that had been freely used by 
the yeomanry, and began evicting tenants to convert agricul- 
tural lands into the sheep pastures that required little labor 
and returned a quick money income from sales of wool in 
Flanders. Now, the misery of these displaced people, forced 
into wage labor and vagabondage, was not due to any actual 
lack of land or of industrial opportunity. There remained land 
enough and to spare, notwithstanding enclosures and evictions, 
had it been used rightly ; the development of manufactures 
and commerce had only begun. If they had had the knowl- 
edge and will to cultivate arable land more intensively, they 
could not have been driven from the soil ; if there had been 
a free mobility of labor, they could have found employment 
quickly in the best instead of tardily in the worst markets, 
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as too often happened ; if the organizing ability of employers 
had been greater, the best markets would more quickly have 
found them. But the social value of land had become too 
great for their wasteful methods ; they had to change or go. 
That knowledge might increase, that freedom to go and 
come might be established, that the organization of enterprise 
might become more perfect, it was necessary that just these 
economic and social changes which accomplished so much 
ruin should take place. Consequently, if the world was to 
become a larger and better place for the alert, on-moving 
many, the sacrifice of the sluggish had to be. 

The industrial revolution at the close of the eighteenth 
century occasioned displacements of labor that bore more 
distinctly the character of misfortunes to those who were 
injured by them. No degree of skill, enterprise, or assiduity 
could have enabled the handicraftsmen to hold their own in 
competition with power-machinery and the steam-engine. 
They could do nothing but leave their shops to wind and 
weather, and begin life over, on new terms, in factory towns. 
How many thousands of them never fully re-established 
themselves, how many succumbed to illness or even to 
actual starvation before economic reorganization was fairly 
completed, the reports of parliamentary inquiries bear wit- 
ness. Yet an unprecedented increase of population was 
proof that, on the whole, the masses of the people had never 
been so prosperous. Before 175 1 the largest decennial in- 
crease had been three per cent; before 1781 it did not ex- 
ceed six per cent. Then, all at once, it rose, decade by 
decade, to nine, eleven, fourteen, and finally, between 181 1 
and 1 82 1, to eighteen per cent. At the present time the dis- 
placement of manual labor by machinery is incessant, and 
less than in any previous period is the suffering visited on 
the least valuable portion of the population, since not infre- 
quently it is men of a higher standard of life who are forced 
out by the competition of a lower type. Nevertheless, so 
enormous has been the net gain from improved methods 
of production that the consequences of displacement are 
immeasurably less serious than they were a century ago. 
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The chances of finding re-employment quickly are, for com- 
petent men, far greater than they were at any former time, 
and the period of search is made endurable by accumulated 
savings and varied forms of aid. All in all, industrial history 
discloses a progressive diminution of the proportion of inevi- 
table suffering mixed with the gains of progress. But the 
absolute increase remains. The personnel of the displaced 
class changes more rapidly than in earlier times, but the 
class, as a class, is endlessly renewed. As a class, it can 
never disappear so long as progress continues. 

Such, in its simplest statement, is the law of the cost of 
progress. " He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow." 
Whatever augments well-being destroys some livelihood. As 
an abstract proposition, no well-informed student of social 
phenomena would call this truth in question. But, unfortu- 
nately, the law-makers, the social reformers, and the moralists 
have not bound it upon their fingers nor written it upon the 
tables of their hearts. They legislate, reform, and advise, 
forgetful that their wisest endeavors can be at the best only 
" something between a hinderance and a help ;" and the world 
goes on, therefore, not only deceiving itself with dreams, but 
wasting its resources on impossible undertakings. 

For this principle is one that would make the instant 
quietus of many vain questionings if it were an ever-present 
element in our thinking. The poor have been always with 
us. Must they be with us always? Or may we hope that 
economic prosperity and social justice will one day mete out 
comfort, if not abundance, to all ? Not unless we can attain 
" finality in a world of change." Not unless there is a definite 
limit to the intellectual and moral progress of the race ; for the 
conditions that would eliminate poverty from the earth would 
infallibly terminate the life that is more than meat, in society 
first, and afterwards in individuals. Unless all men could be 
made equally prudent, equally judicious, neither an increase 
of wealth nor changes in its distribution could prevent the 
occasional sweeping away of possessions by the social re- 
arrangements that progress demands. The relative dimen- 
sions of poverty will contract and its misery will be alleviated, 
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but there is no reason to believe that it will ever wholly 
disappear. 

Will multitudes of human beings remain always in practical 
subjection to individual or corporate masters ? Can we not 
abolish economic slavery as we have abolished legal bondage ? 
Aristotle's argument that slavery inheres in civilization has 
shocked the sensitive and amused the shallow, while both 
have quoted it to show what foolishness a philosopher can 
teach. But to the wise it will ever remain a profound though 
mournful truth. Essential slavery has been aptly described 
as the estate of a man who " can't get any freedom." We 
have changed the legal conditions under which millions of 
men and women perform ill-requited tasks of daily toil. To 
some extent we have diminished the total magnitude of their 
misery, if not in every individual case its extreme intensity. 
But we have not enabled them to get actual freedom. We have 
made it unlawful to buy and sell their persons. The master 
can no longer obtain control of the laborer's time and strength, 
and therefore of his freedom, from any legal principal but the 
laborer himself. The laborer cannot even sell his own free- 
dom in perpetuity. But he can sell any portion of it, or all 
of it subdivided into portions, for a limited period of time, or 
for his whole life subdivided into periods. Practically, there- 
fore, any man or woman may sell his or her entire freedom 
for life, and practically thousands of both men and women 
are compelled by hunger to make the sale on terms that are 
personally degrading. Yet that interpretation of this melan- 
choly fact which attributes it to the wickedness and greed of 
a capital-owning class is a tissue of economic and sociological 
fallacies. Another interpretation, which explains it as un- 
avoidable misfortune, becomes a perversion of history when, 
in the desire to prove that the world has grown better, it 
assumes that ancient legal slavery was a consciously-devised 
oppression. Neither oppression nor greed has been at any 
time the first cause of legal bondage or of economic depend- 
ence. Both are secondary causes, induced by experiences 
with a slavery already existent. 

Modern civilization does not require, it does not even need, 
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the drudgery of needle-women or the crushing toil of men 
in a score of life-destroying occupations. If these wretched 
beings should drop out of existence and no others stood ready 
to fill their places, the economic activities of the world would 
not greatly suffer. A thousand devices latent in inventive 
brains would quickly make good any momentary loss. The 
true view of the facts is that these people continue to exist 
after the kinds of work that they know how to perform have 
ceased to be of any considerable value to society. Society 
continues to employ them for a remuneration not exceeding 
the cost of getting the work done in some other and perhaps 
better way. The economic law here referred to is one that 
has been too much neglected in scientific discussion. It 
ought to be repeated and illustrated at every opportunity, for 
at present it stands in direct contradiction to current pre- 
possessions. We are told incessantly that unskilled labor 
creates the wealth of the world. It would be nearer the truth 
to say that large classes of unskilled labor hardly create their 
own subsistence. The laborers that have no adaptiveness, 
that bring no new ideas to their work, that have no suspicion 
of the next best thing to turn to in an emergency, might be 
much better identified with the dependent classes than with 
the wealth-creators. Precisely the same economic law offers 
the true interpretation of ancient slavery. In strictness civil- 
ization did not rest on slavery. It was not in any true sense 
maintained by slavery. The conditions that created the civil- 
ization created economic dependence, and they are working 
in the same way, with similar results, to-day. Ancient civili- 
zation accepted the dependence and utilized it in the crude 
form of slavery. Modern civilization accepts and utilizes it 
in the slightly more refined form of the wages system. Cer- 
tain great social tasks of creative organization have always 
confronted our race. The enforced effort to achieve them has 
been history's great competitive examination. The slaves and 
serfs have been those who have failed. The first great neces- 
sity was social unity, — the power to act together in a disci- 
plined way, — and the first slaves were those who could not 
create a sufficiently coherent social organization to sustain a 
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growing civilization. They had to make way before others 
who were equal to that great achievement, and they became 
slaves not solely nor chiefly because of a conqueror's tyranny, 
but primarily because slavery or serfdom was practically the 
only economic disposition that could be made of them. To- 
day social unity has been in good measure established, and 
the world has entered on yet larger undertakings. The con- 
dition and assurance of freedom to-day is the ability to devise 
new things, to create new opportunities, to make not only two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before, but to make a 
hundred kinds of grass grow where before grew only one 
kind. Accordingly, the practically unfree task-workers of 
this present time are those who, unaided, can accomplish none 
of these new things. They are those who might do well in 
old familiar ways, but who have nothing to turn to when their 
ways cease to be of value to the world. To live they must 
force depreciated services upon society on any terms that so- 
ciety can continue to pay. They are unfree task-workers not 
because society chooses to oppress them, but because society 
has not yet devised or stumbled upon any other disposition 
to make of them. Civilization, therefore, is not cruel. It is 
ever supporting and trying in many ways to utilize the wrecks 
and failures of its own imperfect past. 

But it may be said : All these negative conclusions are based 
on the assumption that the regime of individualism is to con- 
tinue. Might not redemption from poverty and dependence 
be possible under the reign of a beneficent socialism ? 

Two systems of socialism have been proposed, if we classify 
them according to plans of organization, and two if we classify 
with reference to a proposed division of wealth. According 
to one plan industrial administration would be centralized; 
according to the other it would be decentralized. Either of 
these systems might be communistic, incomes being made 
equal throughout society, or either might be non-communistic, 
the services of different men being valued unequally. 

Decentralized socialism would merely substitute competing 
communities for competing private organizations. It would 
follow that some communities would prosper more than others, 
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and that some, therefore, would presently come under sub- 
jection to the others. A centralized socialism would probably 
attempt to establish a rigid and final system of occupations, in 
the hope of preventing industrial derangements. If successful, 
the attempt would make an end of progress. If no such at- 
tempt were made, men would be thrown, as now, from time to 
time, out of that ideal arrangement in which each did the work 
to which he was best adapted, and therefore, if rewarded in 
proportion to their services, the unfortunates would receive, 
as now, only the pittance that would barely support life. The 
one difference would be that society in its corporate capacity 
would assume the responsibility of finding new work for them ; 
but, rewarding them according to performance only, it would 
practically have them in absolute subjection. They would 
only have exchanged masters, and slavery to individuals for 
slavery to society. 

If, vainly hoping to escape from this dilemma, society should 
not only assume the responsibility of finding new opportunities 
for the displaced, but should undertake to compensate them 
for the buffetings and losses that they had suffered by reason 
of industrial changes, and regardless of their resulting worth 
to the commonwealth, it would radically transform the char- 
acter of its socialism. Rewarding no longer according to ser- 
vice, the socialism would become communism. Men of un- 
equal power to work and to use, of widely varying capacities 
to enjoy, would share alike the common product of their labor. 
Only one result could follow. Men of animal natures, having 
as large incomes as men of a higher mental and moral develop- 
ment, would spend inevitably a disproportionate share on the 
grosser sorts of gratification. Materialism of life, with all its 
moral debasement, would be the unprofitable substitute for 
economic hardship. Income can never be greatly dispropor- 
tionate to the social value of a man's work, talents, culture, 
and virtues, without degrading him. If it be said that at 
present many men whose whole social value is of the slight- 
est do have, in fact, fabulous incomes, which socialism would 
diminish, the reply is that there are not, accurately speaking, 
many such men, and that there would be no apparent advan- 
Vol. III.— No. 2 11 
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tage in substituting a systematic breeding of dull sensualists 
for the sporadic genesis of more brilliant debauchees. Be 
that as it may, the men and women of this class exemplify 
and verify the law. Their lives lend the sting of truth to the 
saying, " How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God !" 

Shall we then conclude that an unrestrained individualism, 
eagerly working out those social changes that seem advan- 
tageous to their promoters, can achieve limitless progress, and 
that only harm could come from any checking of the rate or 
intensity of its activity ? Shall we assume that the inevitable 
costs of progress in economic loss and human suffering must 
be uncomplainingly borne by those on whom they fall, because 
all private reforms are Utopian, and all public regulation of 
industry or assumption of its losses in accordance with any 
form of socialism or communism would be worse than folly ? 
Must we acknowledge that society has no moral responsibility 
for the consequences of the processes and changes by which 
its own well-being and ethical life are maintained ? Shall we 
give ourselves over to the belief that laissez faire is the last 
word of social science and the first law of ethics ? Assuredly 
and most emphatically, no ! Nothing in the conditions of 
progress as set forth in the foregoing study so much as hints 
at other than negative answers to these questions. On the 
contrary, if the law of evolution as exemplified in human 
society has been rightly understood, we shall be prepared to 
find certain very real limitations of the number and extent of 
the social, political, or industrial metamorphoses which, within 
a given period, can combine in genuine progress. We shall 
look to discover a growing necessity for integral social action. 
We shall expect to hear the ethical consciousness of humanity 
declaring that society is morally responsible for the costs of 
its existence. 

In dynamic phenomena of every kind results are a func- 
tion, as the mathematicians express it, of time. With a given 
amount of energy you can go in an hour or a day a given 
distance. Prolong the time, and you can increase the distance. 
In the inconceivably complicated dynamic phenomena of life, 
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growth, organization, development, are all functions of time. 
Force the rate of transformation, and you simply prevent the 
establishment of some relations of integration, differentiation, 
or segregation, necessary to complete organization. And if 
organization is incomplete there is a limit to the life-possi- 
bilities of the organism. It can perform less and enjoy less 
while it lives, and its dissolution will begin earlier. Society 
on a great scale, as the individual life on a smaller scale, ex- 
emplifies all these laws. If social evolution is to continue, and 
the ethical life of man is to become larger and richer with 
increasing happiness, social organization in the future will be 
not simpler than it is now, but immeasurably more complex. 
In its larger being individualism, socialism, and communism 
will not be the mutually exclusive things that they now seem 
to be. There will be not a narrower but a wider field for 
individual effort, not less but more personal liberty. At the 
same time, more enterprises will be brought under public con- 
trol, and more of the good things of life will be distributed, 
like the sunshine and the air, in free and equal portions. The 
displaced men and women will be more quickly re-established 
than now, their services will be made of greater value, and 
society will assume a larger portion of the burden of their 
misfortunes. All these things are implications of the second 
of the limitations of progress to which attention has been 
called, — namely, that if the increase of social activity becomes 
disproportionate to the constructive reorganization of social 
relationships, the increase of suffering will become degenera- 
tion and moral evil. Some of the facts in evidence must be 
briefly noted. 

Dazzled by the magnificent results of material progress 
already achieved, men throw themselves into the great enter- 
prises of modern life with the zest of an ambition that knows 
no bounds. The rate of industrial, professional, political, and 
intellectual activity becomes proportionate to the swiftness 
of electricity and steam. The intense struggle for success 
causes three great demographic changes which profoundly 
modify the social conditions of existence. 

The first is a phenomenal increase of population following 
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an enormous production of wealth. We have already seen how 
improved industrial conditions in England, in the first part 
of this century, were followed instantly by an unprecedented 
increase of population. At the present time the increase of 
population in England and Wales by births in excess of 
deaths is not less than one thousand souls daily. The expan- 
sion of the population of the United States from 3,929,214 in 
1790 to 62,622,250 in 1890, while the population of Europe, 
in spite of enormous emigration, has been rapidly multiplying, 
is a phenomenon that Longstaff accurately describes as abso- 
lutely unique in history. 

The second change referred to is a rapid concentration of 
this increasing population in large cities, where the great 
prizes of worldly success are striven for and won. This 
movement and its consequences are already attracting the 
serious attention of sociologists to the grave problems they pre- 
sent. Of the 1000 daily births in excess of deaths in England 
and Wales, 408 are born in the seventy-six largest cities and 
towns, 592 in the country, but only 437 remain in the country- 
places of their birth ; 112 migrate to the cities, and 43 to for- 
eign lands. In the United States in 1790, 3.35 per cent, of the 
population lived in cities of 8000 or more inhabitants. Now 
29.12 per cent, live in cities of equal or larger size, while in 
the Atlantic coast division, comprising the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
more than one-half of the population are urban inhabitants. 
This means that population is flowing into the cities much faster 
than the reorganization of the manifold phases of town life, in- 
cluding municipal government, is making urban conditions as 
wholesome as those of the country. The result is that con- 
stant drain upon the fresh vitality of the country to meet the 
incessant destruction of vitality in the towns which makes the 
depopulation of rural sections so grave a matter for the future 
of civilization. " By a curious perversion," says Longstaff, 
" the advantage of towns is said to be ' life.' There is in truth 
more life in a given space, more high pressure, more rush ; 
but it is the rush of a clock running down." 

A displacement, in certain industries, of men of a relatively 
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high standard of life by cheaper men of a lower standard, 
more rapidly than the better men can find places in indus- 
tries requiring relatively intelligent labor, is the third demo- 
graphic consequence of intense activity. The normal dis- 
placement, as has been shown, is of the dull, mechanical, non- 
adaptable man by a more versatile competitor. But industries 
are not all of the same character. Some are more progressive 
in their methods than others because they contribute to the 
satisfaction of constantly developing wants, which create a 
varying demand, while others minister to wants that are rela- 
tively stationary. In some, therefore, the high-priced man is 
the cheap man ; in others the low-priced man is the cheaper 
man. Economists who have contended that high wages 
mean a low cost of labor, and those who have affirmed the con- 
trary, are alike half right and half wrong. They have been 
observing different classes of industries. Under a perfectly 
uniform, self-regulating circulation of labor, the versatile man, 
of the high standard of life, would displace the cheaper man 
in one class of industries, and the duller, cheaper man would 
displace higher-priced labor in the other class. Under normal 
progress the major displacement would be of inferior by supe- 
rior men. But unless economic evolution, creating new wants 
and varying demands, and reorganizing industry to supply 
them, is going on more rapidly than the growth of social 
unrest, or of those political policies that so often force vast 
hordes of destitute people into migrations that have no defi- 
nite destination, as in the case of the Russian Jews, there 
may be a cruel and ruinous substitution of the lower for the 
higher grade of workman, prematurely and far beyond nor- 
mal limits. It would not be unfortunate that the Irishman 
should displace the native American, that the French Cana- 
dian should in turn displace the Irishman, and that finally the 
Hungarian or the Pole should displace the French Canadian, 
if the men of the higher standard of life could immediately 
step into industries of a higher grade. But when this is 
not possible, when they can live only by sinking to the level 
of their more brutal competitors, it is an evil of great mag- 
nitude. 
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Under such circumstances the intense competition of the 
struggle for success, due partly to ambition, but primarily to 
the quickening rate of industrial and social transformation, 
piles up in the community a frightful wreckage of physical 
and moral degeneration. Every sociologist, every statistician, 
has been struck with the seemingly anomalous fact that sui- 
cide, insanity, crime, vagabondage, increase with wealth, edu- 
cation, and refinement; that they are, in a word, as Morselli 
says, phenomena of civilization. But the fact is not altogether 
anomalous, after all. These things are a part of the cost of 
progress, forms that the cost of progress takes when the rate 
of social activity exceeds the rate of constructive reorganiza- 
tion. Quicken the pace of a moving army, and the number 
of the unfortunates who will fall exhausted by the way will 
be disproportionately increased. Besides quickening the pace, 
let discipline lapse and organization break up, and the number 
of stragglers will be more than doubled. Increase the strain 
of any kind of competitive work and derange the conditions 
under which it is done, and the percentage of failures will 
rise. That this is the far-reaching explanation of the phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral degeneration that we behold on 
every side, notwithstanding a marvellous multiplication of all 
the influences that make for good, is not to be doubted by one 
who will patiently study the facts recorded in moral and vital 
statistics. Thus, the number of suicides in Italy was 29 per 
1,000,000 inhabitants in 1864, when her people were just en- 
tering on a new and larger life under national unity; in 1877 
it had risen to 40 per 1,000,000. In France, in 1827 the 
number was 48 per 1,000,000; before 1875 it had risen to 
155. In England a rate of 62 in 1830 had risen to 73 in 
1876. In Saxony a rate of 158 in 1836 had risen to 391 in 
1877.* Is it any wonder that Morselli, from whose laborious 

* Later figures, given by Maurice Block (" L'Europe Politique et Sociale," 
deuxieme edition, 1893, p. 460), are as follows: Italy, 1888, 53 per 1,000,000 
inhabitants, 1889, 47 per 1,000,000; France, 1889, 212 per 1,000,000; England, 
1889, 80 per 1,000,000. In Massachusetts the proportion was 69 per 1,000,000 
in the period 1851-55, and 90.9 in the period 1881-85. Vide "Statistics of 
Suicide in New England," by Davis R. Dewey, Publications of the American 
Statistical Association, June-September, 1892. 
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monograph these figures are taken, says that " in the aggre- 
gate of the civilized states of Europe and America the fre- 
quency of suicide shows a growing and uniform increase, so 
that generally voluntary death since the beginning of the 
century has increased and goes on increasing more rapidly 
than the geometrical augmentation of the population and of 
the general mortality" ? Elsewhere he says, and his figures 
prove, that " it is those countries which possess a higher 
standard of general culture which furnish the largest contin- 
gent of voluntary deaths," and that the proportion of suicides 
is greater in the condensed population of urban centres than 
among the more scattered inhabitants of the country. 

The phenomena of insanity follow the same general laws, 
with the difference that the abnormal loneliness of isolated 
country districts, drained of their population and social re- 
sources by migration to the cities, is as deleterious as the 
overcrowding and fierce competition of towns. According to 
the figures of the Eleventh Federal Census, the inmates of 
public asylums and hospitals for the insane are 2.10 per 1000 
inhabitants in the North Atlantic division and 2.25 per 1000 
in the Western division. It is in these sections that life is 
most intense. In the North Central division the ratio is 1.28 
to 1000, in the South Atlantic division the ratio is 1.27 to 
1000, and in the South Central division it is only 0.71 to 1000. 
Some allowance must be made for the larger number of de- 
ranged persons not committed to public institutions in some 
sections than in others, but this will not greatly affect the in- 
terpretation of the figures, an interpretation fully borne out 
by the researches of specialists. Maudsley, for example, says, 
" I cannot but think that the extreme passion for getting rich, 
absorbing the whole energies of life, predisposes to mental 
degeneracy in offspring, either to moral defect, or to intel- 
lectual deficiency, or to outbursts of positive insanity." 

That crime is an effect of poverty it is no longer possible to 
believe, since it varies independently of poverty, and directly 
with other social conditions and with the strain of progress. 
Thus, serious crimes, including theft, are not more frequent in 
poor than in wealthy countries. On the contrary, in England 
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the trials for theft are 228 per 100,000 inhabitants annu- 
ally, while in Ireland they are but 101, in Hungary 82, and 
in Spain 74. Everywhere, too, crimes are less frequent in 
winter, when the hardships of poverty are most grievous, than 
in summer, when they are more easily borne. Again, crime 
is not a monopoly of the poor, since all classes contribute to 
our jail and prison population in very nearly exact proportion 
to their total numbers, and Professor Falkner has shown that 
in the United States serious crime is more frequently com- 
mitted by the native than by the foreign-born. On the other 
hand, keener competition is everywhere followed by increas- 
ing criminality, as is most strikingly shown by the statistics 
of criminality among women. The crimes of women have 
been heretofore in small proportion to the crimes of men, but 
with the opening of hundreds of new industrial and profes- 
sional opportunities to the sex hitherto shielded from the 
fiercer contentions of the social life-struggle, the figures of 
arrests and commitments of women show a sad increase. 
" In all countries where social habits and customs constrain 
women to lead retiring and secluded lives," says Morrison, 
" the number of female criminals descends to a minimum." 
In Greece, in 1889, there were only 50 women in a total 
prison population of 5023. In England, on the other hand, 
women constitute 17 per cent, of the whole number of offend- 
ers, while in Scotland, where the industrial emancipation of 
women is most complete, no less than 27 per cent, of the 
offences tried in criminal courts in 1880 were committed by 
women, and in 1888 that percentage had risen to 37. 

Of the rapid increase of vagabondage with social unrest 
and industrial evolution, but a word need be said. Professor 
McCook, of Trinity College, Hartford, who has made an ex- 
haustive study of this question, finds that we are supporting 
in this country an army of 48,848 tramps. At the lowest 
estimate, it costs to feed these absolutely worthless wretches 
$7,938,520 a year. Adding their hospital, jail, and prison 
expenses, the total becomes $9,000,000. 

The end of these things would be social disintegration and 
paralysis but for a reaction that they start in the public mind. 
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The ethical consciousness of society is aroused and unified by 
such evidences that civilization and progress are not an unmixed 
good. The demand becomes daily more imperative for a 
public and private philanthropy that shall be governed by the 
results of scientific inquiry; which shall work no longer at 
cross purposes, but merge their plans and efforts in a unified 
policy to ameliorate, so far as possible, conditions that man 
can never wholly remove, but which he can easily make worse. 
How far can the demand be met ? 

The practical solution of the problem depends on a difficult 
combination of two very difficult things. The first is to con- 
vince one set of people that society ought to assume the costs 
of its progress, and, so far as possible, take openly the respon- 
sibility for replacing the displaced. This is the element of 
truth in socialism. We have, indeed, made some progress in 
this direction. Practically and theoretically society admitted 
the obligation when, in the reigns of the Tudors, it began to 
supplement private and ecclesiastical charity by systems of 
public relief. In a hundred forms of legislation and adminis- 
tration, in public education, in the multiplication of asylums 
and hospitals, in a thousand modes of private beneficence, 
the duty is being more adequately discharged by each later 
generation. But we are yet very far from comprehending its 
full extent. We realize but faintly how far the incompetent 
and impoverished have been made such by social movements 
that have cut them off from any possibility of personal im- 
provement. The second difficulty is to convince another set 
of people of the fallacy of a cardinal socialistic notion, — namely, 
that industrial derangements can be prevented in a progressive 
world ; to convince them, therefore, that at all times a portion 
of mankind must be relatively useless to the community, and, 
for that reason, relatively poor ; and that their greatest pos- 
sible utilization and compensation depend on their being held 
for the while in practical subjection to other individuals or to 
the commonwealth. 

We have heard a great deal in recent years about Christian 
socialism, and one of the most interesting developments in 
the ecclesiastical world is the growing belief that Christianity 
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ought to prove its pretensions by demonstrating its power to 
solve social problems. It is curious that in all this discussion 
the most important single doctrine that Christianity has to 
contribute to social science has been forgotten or ignored. 
The doctrine referred to is that of the distinction between 
those who are free from the law and those who are under 
bondage to the law. The key to the solution of the social 
problem will be found in a frank acceptance of the fact that 
one portion of every community is inherently progressive, re- 
sourceful, creative, capable of self-mastery and self-direction, 
while another portion, capable of none of these things, can be 
made useful, comfortable, and essentially free, only by being 
brought under bondage to society and kept under mastership 
and discipline until they have acquired power to help and gov- 
ern themselves. If one should say that we all believe this 
doctrine, — that it is in no sense new, — the necessary reply 
would be that we nevertheless habitually disregard it in every 
matter save the juridical distinction between the law-abiding 
and the criminal. We accept laissez faire as the expedient rule 
for all men and all industries alike, or we denounce it as bad 
for all alike. We advocate socialistic methods for the entire 
field of industry, or we pronounce them impracticable for any 
part of it. We denounce compulsory education for any class 
in the community, or we insist on forcing it on all classes. In 
all which sayings and doings we confound unlike things, and 
show ourselves irrational in the last degree. 

What, then, in concrete detail, are some of the ethical obli- 
gations placed upon individuals and upon society by the con- 
ditions of social progress ? 

The law that the progressive, self-governing members of 
society should lay on themselves must include at least three 
groups of duties. First, they must resist, personally and in 
their influence, the tendency to subordinate every higher con- 
sideration to that mere quickening of competitive activity 
which so easily goes beyond its normal function of means 
to end, to become an irrational, unjustifiable end in itself. 
Especially in the education of children who are seen to be 
ambitious should everything that savors of competition be 
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absolutely put away. The competitive examination of such 
children is nothing less than essential crime, essential insanity, 
essential idiocy, for all these things will be among its results. 
Second, they must resort more freely, as fortunately they are 
beginning to do, to country life, and especially must they 
provide the conditions of country life to the greatest possible 
extent for children, not only their own but those of the city 
poor. Third, they must cultivate that true individuality in 
the consumption of wealth, which is not only the mark of 
genuine manliness or womanliness, but which surely acts on 
economic demand in ways that give a competitive advantage 
to the higher industrial qualities of men whose own standard 
of life is high. 

The duties that society must discharge in its relation to the 
general conditions of progressive activity, and to its members 
who are undeveloped or degenerate, fall also into three groups. 
First, society must assume the regulation of international 
migration. Each nation must be made to bear the burden 
of pauperism, ignorance, and degeneracy caused by its own 
progress or wrong-doing. Society must also assume the reg- 
ulation, by industrial and labor legislation, of those industries 
in which free competition displaces the better man by the in- 
ferior. Perhaps in time some of these industries may advan- 
tageously come directly under public management, as social- 
ism proposes. Second, society must act on the fact that a 
proportion of its population must be always practically unfree, 
by extending compulsory education to the children of all 
parents who are unable or unwilling to provide in their own 
way a training that the commonwealth can approve. This 
education should be as perfectly adapted as knowledge, money, 
and sincerity of purpose can make it, to the work of fitting 
the children of the poor for life in a changing,, progressive 
world. Third, society should enslave, not figuratively, but 
literally, all those men and women who voluntarily betake 
themselves to a life of vagabondage. The time has passed 
when food and shelter should be given by kindly sentimen- 
talists to the tramp, or when the public should deal with his 
case in any partial way. Every tramp within the borders of 
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civilization should be placed under arrest and put at severe, 
enforced labor under public direction. 

These are the positive obligations of individuals and of the 
state that seem to be disclosed by a study of social progress. 
But we must not forget that the same conditions impose a 
negative duty also, an obligation of restraint. For all reform, 
all philanthropic work, is itself a phase of social progress, and, 
like all others, has a cost in effort and suffering. Therefore, 
if philanthropic reform is hurried, or pursued by too radical 
methods, it may convert the absolute increase of evil, which 
progress costs, into a relative increase, and so wholly defeat 
itself. Those distinguished Italian students of criminal an- 
thropology, Lombroso and Laschi, have lately pointed out 
that political crime (the crime, that is, of those who unsuc- 
cessfully resist governmental authority) consists essentially in 
the attempt to accomplish in crude and violent ways desirable 
changes or reforms for which society is not yet ready. Devo- 
tion to the cause of progress these authors propose to call by 
the scientific name philoneism ; the dread of change is miso- 
neism. Society is, on the whole, misoneistic ; therefore we can 
mend its ways but slowly. For, whatever happens, we must 
keep in touch with our fellow-men, remembering always the 
fine, true words of Marcus Aurelius: "The intelligence of the 
universe is social. Accordingly it has made the inferior things 
for the sake of the superior, and it has fitted the superior to 
one another. Thou seest how it has subordinated, co-ordi- 
nated, and assigned to everything its proper portion, and has 
brought together into concord with one another the things 
which are the best." 

Franklin H. Giddings. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



